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A tentative reconstruction of the fortifications of Tell en-Nasbeh. (From McCown, Tell 
en-Nasbeh, Vol. I, Pl. 2:5). 


TELL EN-NASBEH 
G. Ernest Wright 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The outstanding event in the field of Palestinian archaeology during 
tle year 1947 was the publication of two magnificent volumes dealing 
with the excavations of the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of 
Religion at the site of Tell en-Nasbeh. They are published jointly by the 
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Palestine Institute and the American Schools of Oriental Research, under 
the editorship of Dr. C. C. McCown. Considering all of the difficultics 
under which the Editor, who was not the director of the excavations, had 
tu work, the result is an achievement for which he and his collaborators 
deserve high praise. 

Tell en-Nasbeh is a small mound about eight miles directly north 
of Jerusalem on the main road leading to Galilee. Excavations were begun 
in 1926 under the direction of the late Dr. F. W. Bade with the aid of 
Dr. C. S. Fisher and the American School of Oriental Research in 
— They were continued through four successive campaigns 
»etween 1927 and 1935. The death of the director in 1936 left the burden 
of interpretation and publication to Dr. McCown and to Mr. J. C. 
Wampler, who was a member of the staff during the last three campaigns 
and to whom the detailed analysis of the pottery in Vol. II is due. 

The discoveries indicate that apart from a brief occupation about 
3000 B. C. when Palestine had its first “boom” age, the main history of 
the town fell between about 1100 and 300 B. C. In other words, the 
ruins are those of a small Israelite town, one of the many established by 
Israel in the hill country early in the period of the Judges. The debris on 
top of the mound is thin and consequently very mixed in character. There 
is little stratification in the sense that several clearly defined levels, one 
on top of the other, can be distinguished. Evidence for only two main 
architectual- levels, dating between the 11th-8th and 7th-4th centuries 
respectively, seems to have been found. Within those two levels this 
reviewer has noticed occasional homogeneous groups of pottery which 
date to the first part of their respective periods. How could such groups 
have been preserved unless something had occured to isolate and protect 
them? Thus there were undoubtedly partial destructions or building 
phases within the two levels. Other than this little can be said about the 
town’s stratification. 

Yet in spite of this discouraging fact significant discoveries were 
made. Tombs filled with pottery were unearthed which are of particular 
value in furthering our knowledge of ceramic chronology. Furthermore, 
this site, like Bethel a short distance to the north, was not so thoroughly 
devasted by the Babylonian armies in 587 or 586 B. C. that it remained 
unoccupied throughout the following period, as did many of the Judean 
towns. a a wealth of broken pottery and objects from the 
Persian period came to light which will be of considerable help in 
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establishing a more refined means of dating in an obscure period of the 
country’s cultural history. 

Among other discoveries may be mentioned the following: three 
long- -roomed buildings of a type found in several other places, and which 
in all probability were originally erected as granaries, though one of them 
may have been later converted into a residence for the local official. 
These buildings, as Albright has pointed out, were undoubtedly of the 
type designated by the term miskenoth in I Kings 9:19 (English, “store- 
cities”; Hebrew literally, “cities of granaries”). There were also a number 
of stamped jar handles with inscription L-mlk, “Belonging to the king.” 
These were from jars, dating from the eighth, seventh, and early sixth 


The mound of Tell en-Nasbeh from the southeast; In the foreground the main road 
from Jerusalem passes by the foot of the tell. (From McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh, Vol. I, 


Pl. 9:1). 


ce.ituries, which were used, evidently, as standard measures in the Judean 
fs al system. None of these were found at the neighboring Bethel. Tell 
e'- Nasbeh, then, was a part of the Judean kingdom, while Bethel lay out- 
siie of the northern boundary, except, perhaps, for a short time under 
Josiah. A bronze fragment with a cuneiform dedicatory inscription and 
a pottery fragment with Hebrew characters spelling an Assyrian name, 
both dating from the late 8th or 7th century, may be added to the grow- 
ing list of objects which testify to the presence of Assyrians in the 
evuntry. A beautifully carved seal (Fig. 3) bears the name of its owner, 
“Ya’azanyahu, servant [officer] of the king.” It therefore belonged to a 
royal official, who in all probability was the same person as the Jaazaniah, 
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an army commander, mentioned in 2 Kings 25:23 and Jer. 40: 8. Twenty- 
eight post-exilic jar handles bear an enigmatic inscription which appears 
nowhere else except for a single example from Jericho. The three letters 
on them have been variously read and have occasioned considerable 
debate. Dr. Bade thought that the letters were m s p, “Mizpah”, a proof 
that the site was the ancient Israelite town of Mizpah. in this opinion 
he has received the support of Dr. C. C. Torrey. Other scholars have 
been unconvinced, claiming that the more probable reading is m s /i, 
though no entirely satisfactory explanation of its meaning and significance 
has yet been offered. 

Without question, however, the most important single discovery wis 
that of the town’s fortifications. During the earliest period of the town s 
history (11th - 10th cents.) a measure of protection was afforded by a 
comparatively thin rubble wall, which averaged little more than a yard 
in thickness. About 900 B. C. this wall was replaced by a massive fortific::- 
tion which in general ran a little more than thirteen feet in average 
thickness. Retaining or supporting walls greatly increased this width «t 
the bottom, and the addition of nine or ten rectangular towers «t 
intervals made the whole a fortification of unusual strength. At the base 
was a platform of huge blocks, a yard or more in thickness. The exterior 
was overlaid with a thick coating of heavy plaster to make scaling- 
difficult on the part of attackers. A number of interesting peculiarities, 
such as the variation in thickness, in character of the masonry, in the 
towers, in the buttressing, in the offsets and change of direction, suggest 
that the wall was built in sections, like that of Nehemiah in Jerusalem, 
by gangs of varying skills. The gate was a double one, typical of the 
period, though perhaps the best preserved yet found in Palestine. 

Here, then, is a comparatively small Israelite town, comprising 
slightly less than eight acres in extent, and yet provided with this 
tremendous fortification. The question is: Why? Had the wall dated from 
the 17th or 16th centuries B. C., no one would have been surprised, 
because such walls were common then. At the large and important for- 
tress of Megiddo a comparable wall, nearly twelve feet wide, was erected 
during the tenth century (by Solomon?). But in the smaller Israelite 
* towns of the hill country nothing like this is known. At Debir, Beth- 
shemesh, and Shechem during the tenth century “casemate” fortifications, 
consisting of double walls with cross walls between, were built, pre- 
sumably because they were less massive and less difficult to erect. 

In seeking an explanation our attention turns immediately to the 
accounts of the wars between Israel and Judah, after the division of the 
kingdom, and especially to the interesting incident recorded in I Kings 
15:16-22. There we are told that Baasha king of Israel fortified Ramah 
“that he might not suffer any to go out or come in to Asa king of Judah” 
Thereupon Asa appealed to Ben-hadad king of Damascus, paying a 
sizable sum for his aid. Ben-hadad attacked Israel from the north. 
forcing Baasha to retire from Ramah. Asa then instituted a conscription 
in Judah (“none was exempted”), carried away the building materia! 
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which Resshe had collected at Ramah, and therewith fortified * ‘Geba of 
Benjamin and Mizpah.” Ramah without doubt is the modern er-Ram, 
and Geba the modern Jeba‘ (see Fig. 4). According to this passage as 
it now stands, therefore, Asa by fortifying Geba was protecting the 
approach to Jerusalem via the inner or Mukhmas (Michmash) road, the 
route clearly described in Isaiah 10:28-32. The other site, Mizpah, 
should, therefore, be located along the main north-south road, and in 
view of the discoveries at Tell en- ‘Nasbeh we are inevitably led to this 
site for the location of the ancient Mizpah. 

Yet, alas, matters are evidently not that simple, for we are now 
plunged into the midst of one of the warmest debates in the field of 


The 
tion reads: ‘‘To Ya’azanyahu, servant of the king. 
I, Pl. 57:4). ' 


impression made from the seal of Jaazaniah found at Tell en-Nasbeh. The inscrip- 
’’ (From McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh, Vol. 


Palestinian topography. Is Tell en-Nasbeh the site of Mizpah? There are 
scholars who are positive that it is; there are others equally positive that 
it is not! Consequently, Professor James Muilenburg’s thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject in Chaps. II-IV of Excavations at Tell en- -Nasbeh, 

Vol. I, becomes one of the most interesting and important parts of the 
publication. It is impossible here to. review the various arguments in 
etail; we can merely touch on certain of the central issues. 

A short distance south of the mount of Tell en-Nasbeh is the site 
now called Khirbet “‘Attarah. The ruins there do not antedate the Roman 
period, so they themselves cannot represent an Old Testament town. Yet 
he name is an old one, almost certainly derived from the Hebrew 
\taroth. What is more natural to conclude, therefore, than that. Ataroth 
vas the ancient name of Tell en-Nasbeh! After the destruction of the 

ity, the mound was abandoned, and a new town with the same name 
vas’ established nearby. Such a transfer of a place name was a very 
common thing in ancient times. If our site is Ataroth, then it would well 
fit the town of this name on the border between Ephraim and Benjamin 
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which is mentioned in Josh. 16:2, 5 and 18:18. Certainly this Ataroth lay 
somewhere in that area and Tell en-Nasbeh would appear a likely candi- 
date for it. 

Furthermore, a few kilometers to the southwest is a modern village 





oven Core, 


Fig. 4. Map showing Tell en-Nasbeh in relation to other sites in the area north of Jerusalem 
(From McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh, Vol. I, p. 51). 


called Nebi Samwil (“the Prophet Samuel”). It is a commanding site 
nearly 3000 feet above sea level, with a wonderful view; it would well 
fit the name Mizpah, which means “watchtower.” Then, too, its connec- 
tion with Samuel could easily be explained if it were ancient Mizpah 
since the latter was one of the towns of Samuel's circuit (I Sam. 7:16) 
Consequently, since the time of Edward Robinson who studied the area 
in 1838, Nebi Samwil has been a favored candidate for the Biblica! 
Mizpah. 

With regard to the incident in 1 Kings 15:16-22 Professor Albright 
maintains that while Baasha’s attempted fortification of Ramah wa: 
offensive in character, the actions of Asa were purely defensive. He 
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further believes that the “Geba of Benjamin” mentioned here must be 
emended to “Gibeah of Benjamin” because elsewhere the tribal designa- 
tion “of Benjamin” is never used of Geba but always of Gibeah. Con- 
sequently, Asa actually fortified the mounds of Tell el-Ful (Gibeah, the 
site of Saul’s fortress-capital) and Nebi Samwil (which Albright believes 
was Mizpah). These two mounds are the highest points in Benjamin and 
they control all three northern approaches to Jerusalem (the main road, 
the Michmash-Geba road, and the road on the west from Gibeon: ej-Jib 
iu Fig 4). In fact, the excavations at Gibeah support this view of the 
situation. In 1922-28 Albright found that after Saul’s fortress had been 
destroyed at the site, a new one was hastily erected about the time of 
Asa. Large square stones were used which had been carefully smoothed 
on one side, yet the smooth sides were turned inward or to one side. These 
stones, says Albright, “obviously came from another fortress, since they 
are entirely distinct from the stones employed in the earlier fortresses.” 
In short, this third fortress at Gibeah “was built . . . during the Divided 
Kingdom, by a king of Judah who brought building stone and timber 
from another fortress to build one of his own, and who obviously built 
in great haste” (see Annual of the American Schools . . . , Vol. IV, 1924, 
pp. 92 and 39). 

In view of this discussion we are left in something of a quandary, for 
Albright, and others who support the same view, have argued very con- 
vincingly. Yet the fact remains that the great wall at Tell en-Nasbeh was 
certainly built as a border fortification during the Israelite-Judean wars, 
and the passage in 1 Kings 15:16-22 makes good sense as it stands if 
Mizpah could only be identified with this site. 

Among the other passages in the Old Testament which bear on this 
problem, none is as important as Jer. 40-41. Jerusalem has fallen to the 
Babylonians, and Gedaliah is left in charge of the defeated country. Head- 
quarters are established at Mizpah, and the scattered remnants of the 
Judean army gather around him. One of the commanders, Johanan, warns 
Gedaliah. that another commander, Ishmael, is in the employ of the 
\mmonite king and plans to slay him. Gedaliah refuses to believe 
(chanan, but at a convenient time Ishmael does that which Johanan had 
predicted. Two days later a company of eighty men from Shechem, 
Shiloh, and Samaria came by on their way to the ruined temple in Jeru- 
salem with clothes rent and offerings in their hands. Ishmael meets them, 
ures them to Mizpah, and there kills all of them except those who 
promise to pay a reward for their lives. 

Where should Mizpah be according to this narrative? The men from 
he north were certainly traveling along the main road. If Mizpah were 
at Nebi Samwil, how could Ishmael have seen them so far away? Albright 
ays that the men would have had to come to Gedaliah for permission to 
t0 to Jerusalem and for protection from bandits in the unsettled state of 
iffairs. The text, however, gives the impression that it was Ishmael who 
versuaded them to visit Gedaliah, whence we assume that they had not 
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originally intended to do so. Consequently, Muilenburg is quite justifiec 
in saying that this passage strongly suggests the location of Mizpah a 
fell en-Nasbeh, where it would have been right on the high road, t 
which no detour would have been necessary, and from which Ishmae 
could easily have apprehended the party from the north. 

But to continue ! After his iniquitous acts, Ishmael gathered up al 
the people who remained in Mizpah, including the king’s daughters, anc 
departed with them for Ammon in Transjordan. Johanan, meanwhilk 
heard of what had happened and set out “to fight with Ishmael the sor 
of Nethaniah, and found him by the great waters that are in Gibeon 
(ej-Jib in Fig. 4; for another reference to this pool at Gibeon, see 2 Sam 
2:13). The captives were freed, but Ishmael with eight men escaped. 

Now, then ,is there any further light on the location of Mizpah fron 
this pasage? To Albright this is one of the strongest possible argument 
for the identification of Nebi Samwil with Mizpah. The most natura 
reute for Ishmael to take in his flight to Ammon would be via Ramal 
(er-Ram), Geba (Jeba‘), and the Wadi es-Suweinit to the Jordan Valley 
If he started from Nebi Samwil, he would have had to pass by Gibeon 
If, on the other hand, Mizpah were at Tell en-Nasbeh, what was Ishmae 
doing at Gibeon? He could not possibly get to Ammon by going in th: 
opposite direction? If he started from Tell en-Nasbeh, Johanan shoul: 
have cought him in the neighborhood of Geba instead of at Gibeon 
Muilenburg admits the force of this argument, but does not feel it i 
decisive. Albright assumes that Johanan and his men were in the neigh 
borhood of Jerusalem in order to keep watch over Ishmael. But, says 
Muilenburg, if we suppose that “Johanan and his fellow officers and 
their troops had stationed themselves in the region just to the nortl 
where they might be in constant touch with the little community at 
Mizpah,” Ishmael “would naturally veer to the south in order to escap 
any encounter with him.” 

Yet certain questions still arise. The fact that Ishmael starts off for 
Ammon with a company of captives, including the king’s daughters 
would appear to indicate that he did not expect any immediate troubl 
from Johanan. Why, then, did he journey with such a company fron 
Tell en-Nasbeh (if we suppose this to be Mizpah) by such an out of the 
way route as that by Gibeon? Why did he not go to Geba, or at least to 
Jerusalem by the main road, there to cut across to Transjordan? I! 
Johanan’s men were at the east and south, why did he not turn northward 
where easier passes to the Jordan existed in any event? Or, in a fina 
extremity of questioning, if Johanan’s men were north, east, and west 
why did he take any captives at all? Would he not have attempted a1 
immediate escape as best he could, since he was nearly surrounded 
There are no certain answers to any of these questions, unfortunately 
All that we know is that Ishmael was found at Gibeon and that he startec 
in all probability either from Tell en-Nasbeh or from Nebi Samwil 
Neither Muilenburg nor Albright is dogmatic about his position in th¢ 
matter. Both have tried to be dispassionate. Yet when all has been said 
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the one favors Tell en-Nasbeh for Mizpah, the other Nebi Samwil; and 
each has able scholars to whom he can appeal for support. This reviewer, 
unfortunately, is unable to make up his mind, and for him the problem 
remains one of the most intriguing and yet unsolved problems of 


Palestinian topography. 








THE CIVILIZATION OF THE EDOMITES : 
Nelson Glueck 


Hebrew Union College 

At the beginning of the 13th century B. C. a new agricultural 
civilization appeared in Transjordan belonging to the Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites and Amorites. They belonged to the Semitic groups that took 
possession of Transjordan perhaps in the 14th or early 13th century B.C., 
and probably partly absorbed and partly drove out the Bedouins, who 
since about 1900 B.C. had been the masters of most of the land. Prior to 
the 20th century B.C., the arable lands of Transjordan had been occupied 
by sedentary inhabitants. During successive periods of more or less in- 
tensive development, going back at least as far as 4000 B.C. certainly, 
their agricultural civilizations had risen and fallen and superceded each 
other, leaving ancient sites and indestructible artifacts behind to testify 
to their former presence. Archaeological discoveries may have confirmed 
the account in Genesis 14:5-7 of how the Eastern kings led by Chedor- 
laomer conquered all of Transjordan, by subduing and destroying one 
after another all the fortified sites which lay in their path, from Ashtaroth 
and Ham at the northern end to el-Paran at the southern end of the terri- 
tory which later or became known as Edom. This civilization, destroyed 
about 1900 B.C., never again recovered from the blow, as a long line of . 
ancient sites testify, most of which were never again occupied, or at least 
not until after the lapse of approximately 600 years. 

In the interval, particularly in the areas later designated as Moab 
and Edom, sedentary civilization of the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze 
periods, extending between the 20th and 14th centuries B.C., did not 
flourish, as it did to a larger degree in northern Transjordan, in the Jordan 
Valley and particularly in Cisjordan. It is significant in this connection, 
that neither the Egyptian lists of towns nor the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
refer to Eastern Palestine in the period extending from the 20th to the 
14th centuries B. C. Edom and Seir are first mentioned in the records of 
Mernepthah (cir. 1235-1227 B.C.) and Ramses III (cir. 1198-1167 B.C.). 
It may further be mentioned in this connection, that there are no archae- 
ological traces of Horites in either the hill country of Edom or in the Wadi 
Arabah or in southernmost Palestine, unless under Horites are to be 
stood purely nomadic groups, such as the Edomites must have found 
and conquered when they entered southern Transjordan (Genesis 14:6; 
36:21, 22; Deuteronomy 2:12). 

The Semites who occupied Transjordan about the 14th century B.C. 
soon broke up into natural groups. This was conditioned partly by the 
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fact that they represented originally separate tribes or » eel groups, 
however closely related in general they may have been to each other. 
Fully as important, however, for the partition of Eastern Palestine into 
the kingdoms of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and the two Amorite kingdoms 
of Gilead, were the natural land divisions of the entire country. It is 
bounded on the west by the Wadi Arabah, the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
River Valley, on the east and south by the desert, on the north by the 
wide and deep and precipitous Wadi Yarmuk, which separates it from 
Syria. These kingdoms were marked off in the main from each other, 
traveling from the south to the north, by the wide and deep natural 
boundaries of the Wadi Hesa (the River Zered), the Wadi Mojib (the 
River Arnon ), the Wadi Zerga (the River Jabboq ), and the Wadi Yarmuk. 

The main period of the development of these kingdoms during the 
Iron Age extended between the 13th and 8th centuries B.C., after which 
a period of deterioration set in, culminating in complete destruction in the 
6th century B.C. These were highly advanced, strongly organized, inter- 
nally well integrated kingdoms. The land was dotted with well built stone 
villages and towns. The borders of these kingdoms, which can now be 
accurately fixed, were fortified by strong fortresses (Fig. 5), built usually 
on eminences and commanding a view of each other. The agriculture of 
these kingdoms was intensive, their pottery well-made, their commerce 
sensibly ordered, their literature in all probability of no mean order, it 








one may draw inferences from the inscription of Mesha or the background 
of the Book of Job. The wealth of these kingdoms, even under Assyrian 
domination, may be judged from the tribute paid to Esarhaddon. Edom 
paid 12 manas of silver, in comparison with 10 manas of silver paid by 
Judah; Ammon _ 2 manas of gold; Moab paid 1 mana of gold. The 


development and wealth of the countries of Transjordan, which existed 
contemporaneously with those of Israel and Judah, were very real, how- 
ever scanty the literary remains and memory of their existence have 
chanced to be. 

The archaeological survey of Edom revealed why it was that a 
foreign group could not enter the territory of Edom without permission 
The permission refused, the applicants for entry must perforce turn aside 
as the Israelites were compelled to do (Numbers 20:17; 21:22). Strong 
fortresses barred the way on all the frontiers of Edom and of Moab north 
of it. The high, comparatively fertile and well-watered Edomite plateau 
ends suddenly in the south, with sheer or precipitous walls and slopes 
marking the abrupt fall to the desert of the Wadi Hismeh, which stretches 
to the Red Sea and Arabia. Edomite armed escorts probably guarded 
caravans which travelled through the Wadi Hismeh (Fig. 6) and the 
Wadi Yitm to the Wadi Arabah and to Ezion-geber:Elath on the north 
shore of the eastern arm of the Red Sea. The main line of defense, and 
for all practical purposes the southern border of the Iron Age kingdom of 
Edom, was marked by a line of fortresses along the southern edge of the 
plateau, dominating the Jebel Shera. 

The eastern border of the Edomite kingdom was even more strongly 
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protected hans the southern, its defenses being marked by a a long a of 
tortresses situated. on the highest hills in the arid, uncultivated region 
between the Desert and the Sown. From one end of the country to the 
other, it would have been possible to transmit fire or smoke signals in a 
very short time. This line of fortresses continued northward and marked 
also the eastern boundary of Iron Age Moab. 


The north boundary of Edom was marked by the Nahal Zered (Wadi 
Hesa), and the west by the Wadi Arabah, both of them clear, natural 
geographical limitations. These northern and western boundaries were 


5. Qasr el-‘Al, one of the important fortresses in the eastern system of defence in the 
ancient Kingdom of Moab. (From Annual of the ASOR, Vols. XVIII-XIX, Fig. 37). 

no less strongly protected than the eastern and southern, although there 
were not actually as many fortresses and police-posts. In the first place, 
the danger of Bedouin invasion was not great from the west, and was 
non-existent from the north. In the second place, the deep canyon of the 
Wadi Hesa and the inhospitable rift of the Wadi Arabah were in them- 
selves formidable barriers to would-be invaders. Nevertheless, strong 
posts protected these fronts also. The possibility that Edomite power once 
onal into parts of southern Palestine is suggested by a number of 
Biblical verses which definitely locate Edom-Seir on the west side of the 
\rabah. These verses reflect the Idumaean settlement in southern Pales- 
_ where many Edomites settled after being expelled from Edom proper 
by the Nabataeans, who in time took over their former terr itory. These 
Edomites became known as Idumaeans, when their name was grecized. 
From their midst stemmed Herod the Great. His son, Herod Antipas took 
as his first wife the daughter of the Nabataean king, Aretas IV, thus com- 
pleting a circle of history. Many of the Edomites who remained in their 
original territory were absorbed in time by the Nabataeans, just as those 
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who tound a new home in southern Palestine became Judaized. It is this 
Idumaean settlement in southern Palestine that the author of Deuter- 
onomy 23:8 probably had in mind when he said: “You shall not abominate 
| consider as outside the pale of the community] an Edomite, because he 
is your brother,’ meaniny those 1dumaeans who had been Judaized and 


had become Yahweh worshippers. 


Within its main boundaries, Edom in the Iron Age was a thriving 
prosperous, civilized kingdom, filled with cities and towns and villages 
with its economy based on intensive agriculture, trade, and, to a certain 
extent, industry. ‘the passage in Amos 1:12 referring to Bozrah and 
Teiman as being evidently in the northern and southern parts of Kdom 
respectively, suggests the relative positions of Buseirah in the north, which: 
is to be identified with Bozrah, and Tawilan near Petra in the south, which 
is to be identitied with the ‘leiman of that verse. ‘The Edomites were de 
voted to the gods and goddesses of fertility. Townspeople and peasants 
had in their houses crude pottery figurines, representing the deities whos« 
good wiil they sougnt. ‘ihus, near buseirah (bozrah) was found a 9th-8th 
century b.C. pottery figurine ot a tertitity goddess, wearing a lamp as a 
crown, and holding in her hands what seems to be a sacred loaf of bread 
—or is it a tambourme (Fig. 7, lett)? 

The Edomite and other Transjordanian. pottery of the 13th-6th cen 
turies B.C. in itself bespeaks a highly developed civilization. Much of the 
ware is similar to contemporary ware in Palestine. However, there ar 
differences, sufficiently large, to compel an individual classification. The 
distinctiveness of some of the Iron Age pottery of Edom and Moab may 

erhaps be ascribed to influences emanating from Syria via the trade-route 
that tollowed the “King’s Highway” (Numbers 20:17; 21:22), which has 
been marked by the same line throughout all the historical periods o! 
Transjordan. The orientation of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Gilead, for 
cultural as well as topographical and geographical reasons, may be said 
to be directed more to the north and south than to the west, that is, mainly 
to Syria and Arabia rather than to Palestine. 


It may be emphasized with regard to the Iron Age pottery of Edom 
aud Moab, that its beginnings go back not later than the first part of the 
13th century B.C. Thus do archaeological facts bear out the validity of 
details, or of the background, of Biblical accounts. The precedence ot the 
beginnings of Edomite and Moabite pottery, for instance, over those o! 
Israelite pottery, has a direct relationship to the account in Genesis 
3]:31-39, which lists 8 Edomite “kings”, who reigned in the land of Edom 
before the Israelites had a king. 

It becomes impossible, therefore, in the light of all this new archae- 
ological evidence, particularly when studied in connection with the de- 
posits of historical memory contained in the Bible, to escape the conclusion 
that the particular Exodus of the Israelites through southern Transjordan 
could not have taken place before the 13th century B.C. It will be recalled 
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that the Israelites begged the Edomites and Moabites in vain for permis- 
sion to travel through these kingdoms on their way to the Promised Land. 
The Israelites were compelled to go around these kingdoms, and finally 
force their way westward to the Jordan via the north side of the Nahal 
Arnon (Wadi “Mojib), which at that time was the southern part of the 
territory of Sihon, king of the Amorites. Had the Exodus through southern 


Fig. 6 Overlooking the Wadi Hismeh from the southern edge of the Edomite plateau. (From 
Annual of the ASOR, Vols. XVITI-XIX, Fig. 12). 


Transjordan taken place before the 13th century B.C., the Israelites would 
have found neither Edomite nor Moabite kingdoms, well organized and 
well fortified, whose rulers could have given or withheld permission to go 
through their territories. 


The relationship between Israel and Edom throughout much of their 
history was a stormy one, characterized by unremitting enmity and almost 
continuous warfare. The main cause of the discord between them was 
the struggle for the control of the strategically important trade-route down 
the Wadi Arabah, and the possession of the rich copper- and iron-mines 
which abounded in it. 


Long before the advent of the Israelites, the presence of the mineral 
deposits in the Wadi Arabah was known and the mines exploited in all 
probability by the Qenites and the Edomites, to whom they were related 
through the Qenizzites (Genesis 15:19; 36:10, 11, 42). It was the Qenites, 
who were native to this region and whose very name indicates that they 
+ ere smiths, and the related Qenizzites, many of whom were also smiths 
by profession, who probably first imparted to the Israelites and Edomites 
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information about the ore deposits in the Wadi Arabah; and who intro- 
duced the Israelites and the Edomites to the arts of mining and metal- 
lurgy. The Bible tells us (Genesis 4:22) that Tubal-Cain (a Qenite) was 
the first forger of copper and iron instruments. That the Qenites were at 
home in Edom is indicated by Balaam’s punning proverb with regard to 
them in Numbers 24:21: “Everlasting is thy habitation and set in the Rock 
[Sela] is thy nest [Qen]”. The pun on Qen and Qenite is obvious, and 
Sela is to be identified with Umm el-Biyarah in Petra. 


( Vol. X, 





There was also an ancient trade-route that led from Sela or Petra to 
the Wadi Arabah, then south to Ezion-geber:Elath (or Aila as the Naba 
taean-Roman-Byzantine site which took its place farther to the east, neare 
modern Aqabah, became known later on), and westward via Qurnub to 
Caza and Ascalon. This trade-route from Sela or Petra to Gaza and Asca- 
lon assumed particular importance during the Nabataean period. How 
ever, it was undoubtedly of large importance also during the times of the 
Fdomite kingdom and the United and Divided Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. This was probably the route used for slave-traffic between Gaza 
and Edom, mentioned, for instance, in Amos 2:6. 


The wealth of the Edomites and the rapid rise of the Nabataeans who 
succeeded them may be partially explained by their control of the min- 
erals and the trade-route of the Wadi Arabah. The prosperous periods in 


the history of the United Kingdom of Israel and Judah and then of the 
kingdom of Judah have a direct relationship to the periods during which 
they controlled the Arabah and a port on the Red Sea. 


It is probable that David carried on the exploitation of the mines in 
the Wadi Arabah after he had subjugated and enslaved the Edomites 
(II Samuel 8:13-15; I Kings 11:15-16). The pottery which was used 
during this and all the remaining parts of the Iron Age, continued to be 
Fdomite, just as Nabataean pottery continued to be used after the Romans 
had occupied the Nabataean sites in it. The exploitation of the mines 
in the Wadi Arabah was undoubtedly intensified during the reign of 
Solomon. Indeed, it may be said that he was the first one who placed the 
mining industry in the Wadi Arabah upon a really important industrial 
scale. Solomon, to be sure, had to contend with the guerilla warfare 
waged against him by Hadad, prince of Edom, who had returned to Edom 
from Egypt, whither he had fled from David when the latter conquered 
Edom (I Kings 11:17-19, 25). When we next hear of Edom, it was ruled 
by Jehoshaphat through a deputy governor (I Kings 22:47). One may 
assume, therefore, that Judah had retained control over Edom from the 
time of Solomon on. It was probably towards the end of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat that the Edomites made a raid on Engedi (II Chronicles 
20:1 ff.). During the reign of his son, Joram, Edom revolted and set up 
a king in place of the former Judean deputy (II Kings 8:20-22). At this 
time the nation probably regained control of the Wadi Arabah and seized 
the port-city and industrial center of Ezion-geber:Elath, identified with 
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Tell el- Kheleifeh on the north shore of the Gulf of Aqabah, the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. 


For about a century, Judah was unable to push forward again into 
Edom, which during this period evidently worked the mines in the Wadi 
Arabah. Edom, however, was not long to enjoy its independence. Ama- 
ziah of Judah waged successful war against it, capturing Sela, whose name 
he changed to Joktheel (II Kings 14:7; Il Chronicles 25:11.12). His 


——_— “34 
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Figurines found near Buseirah (Bozrah) in Edom. (From Annual of the ASOR, Vols. 
XVIII-XIX, Fig. 19). 


capable son Uzziah completed the conquest of Edom begun by his father, 
it being recorded that he recovered Elath from Edom (II Chronicles 
26:1.2; II Kings 14:22). Edom then remained subject to Judah till the 
time of Ahaz, when it regained possession of Elath (II Kings 16:6). After 
that Judah was never again strong enough to dispute Edom’s control over 
the Wadi Arabah, though Edom itself became progressively less able to 
hold and exploit it. Elath continued to be occupied by the Edomites till 
the downfall-of their kingdom in the 6th century B.C. 


It is to this final period of Edomite independence, before succumbing, 
like Judah, to Babylonian conquest, that we assign the Edomite stamped 
jars found in Period IV of the excavations of Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion- 
geber:Elath). These jars were stamped with a royal seal in ancient 
Edomite-Hebrew characters reading: “Belonging to Qosanal, the Servant 
of the King” (see BA I.3, pp. 15-16). Qosanal is a typical Edomite name, 
the first part of which, Qos, is the name of a well-known Edomite and then 
Nabataean deity. It seems likely that this Qosanal, who was probably an 
Edomite, was the officer commanding the district of Elath, and was the 
representative (servant) of the Edomite king of the time (cf. Bulletin of 
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the American Schools of Oriental Research 79, p. 13; Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1941, p. 474). 

Why it was that an inspired handful of religious geniuses in Israel 
and Judah developed the idea of one great God, and that the people of 
the Book has maintained itself to this very day, while Edom and the 
Edomites, and the other contemporary kingdoms and peoples of Trans- 
jordan have long since disappeared into the limbo of the past, is explained 
by the rational as an accident of history, and by the religious as the result 
of the handiwork of God. 

Bibliography: Glueck, Nelson: The Other Side of the Jordan, 1940. 
“The Excavations of Solomon’s Seaport: Ezion-geber,” in Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1941. Annuals of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, XIV, XV, XVIII-XIX. 
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EDITOR’S REPORT 





Our Tenth Birthday 

With this number the first ten 
years of the B. A. are successfully 
concluded. In the issue of May, 
1945 (Vol. VIII, No. 2) the last 
progress report was presented. At 
that time the circulation .was ap- 
proximately 2000 copies, of which 
1766 were mailed to paying sub- 
scribers. At that time also the goal 
for 1947, when Vol. X would be 
completed, was set at 3000. I am 
happy to report that this goal has 
been reached and passed. Some 
3347 copies of the September issue 
(Vol. X, No. 3) were. sent out, of 
which 3036 went to subscribers. 
The 311 free copies go to all mem- 
bers of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research above the rank 
of Associate Member and to various 
other people scattered throughout 
the world. Forty-five foreign coun- 
tries appear on the mailing list, of 
which Canada, England, and Pales- 
tine lead in the number of subscrib- 
ers. The American School in Jeru- 
salem distributes 80 to 100 copies 
of each issue, while British sub- 


scriptions (between 90 and 100) 
are handled by B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd., 48-51 Broad Street, Oxford. 
at the rate of three shillings per 
year. 

At first sight the financial report 
is not quite so encouraging. In Vol. 
VIII, No. 2 the recipts and expendi- 
tures for the years 1938 through 
1944 were presented. The figures 
for the last three years are as 
follows: 


Expenditures 
$1,010.00 
1,826.27 


Receipts 
$1,628.93 
1,760.18 
1,292.55 


Year 


1945 
1946 
1947 


Totals 


$4,681.66 $4,287.39 


Taken together the last. three 
years show a profit of $394.27, or 
$131.42 per year, for the cost of 
bookkeeping, office assistance, etc. 
It is thus evident that the B. A. 
could not be published at the price 
that it is, were it not for the fact 
that the American Schools of 
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Oriental Research maintain an office 
in New Haven which handles the 
journal without charging its full 
share of office expense. We should 
all be thankful to the Schools for 
this service, especially to Mrs. 
Gladys R. Walton, the New Haven 
secretary, who works so hard and 
so diligently to keep our affairs in 
order. A cause for concern is the 
fact that during the last two years 
we have not balanced the budget, 
but have spent more money than 
we have taken in. The primary 
reason for this is our attempt to 
keep all back numbers in print in 
order to meet the heavy demand on 
the part of new subscribers for com- 
plete files of the journal. During the 
War a number of issues were ex- 
hausted. These have now been, or 
wre being, reprinted, and as they 
sell out should pay for themselves. 
If, however, inflation prevents us 
from balancing the budget, some- 
thing will have to be done. Our first 
move will not be to increase the 
cost of the yearly subscription, but 
instead to increase the price of back 
numbers. This step will be taken, 
however, only when we are com- 
pelled to take it ! 


Errata 


In the “Progress Report” of May, 
1945, alluded to above, your editor 
indulged in a bit of bragging, to 
wit: “There is a certain degree of 
pride in the fact that already our 
journal has a larger circulation than 
any other dealing specifically with 
B blical, archaeological, or oriental 
s\ bjects.” Subsequently, I received 
a very nice letter from Dr. A. A. 
Kampman of the Netherlands’ In- 
si'tute for the Ancient Near East. 


He gently called my attention to the 
fact that the “Jaarbericht Ex Oriente 
Lux”, the periodical of the Nether- 
lands’ Oriental Society, has a circu- 
lation of 4000 copies of each issue. 
Bragging never fails to get one into 
trouble! Our apologies, but at the 
same time our heartiest congratula- 
tions to our friends in the Nether- 
lands ! 

In Vol. X, No. 1 your editor was 
hard put to find pictures for 
illustration. He ransacked the B. A. 
files and found three which he 
wanted to use but the source of 
which was unknown. These are 
Figs. 4, 5, and 9. The last, through 
faulty guesswork, was credited to 
Nelson Glueck. I have learned that 
Figs. 5 and 9 were taken by none 
other than Dr. Millar Burrows, 
President of the Schools and this 
year the Director of the School in 
Jerusalem. If anyone is interested, 
Dr. Burrows can even identify the 
figures in No. 5! I still do not know 
who took the photo in Fig. 4. My 
guess is that it was either W. F. 
Albright or J. L. Kelso, but this 
note may bring forth the desired 
information! I dared to use these 
photographs only because I was 
desperate and because I knew that 
their original owners were un- 
doubtedly my friends who surely 
would not sue me! Anyway, they 
could not have done so, since the 
photos were not copyrighted ! 

There are a number of other 
things which I should like to say 
regarding the B. A., and especially 
concerning archaeological news 
from Palestine and elsewhere, but 
lack of space prevents me from do- 
ing so at this time. 


G. E. W. 
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